FELIX 


"Getting ready to go out, this bright sunny day in Sherwood 
Street. [ wear the coat I wore all winter. Not my kind of day, 
this kind, in this heat, this bright sun. In this shabby street 
I like it rain-lashed, wind-swept. Three streets like this on a 
long hill. People look at you. I like my heavy coat for my 
protection. You pass old folk stopped there on the hill, 
drawing breath, coming back from down there. Down there all the 
shops, the chapel, the pub, the bookie, the school, the bingo, 
the bus stop, the cop shop. We have everything down there. I 
have to go now. I am getting ready to go now. I have to go down 
there. I'm going to be late for my appointment." 


The Rev. P.W. Turner, D.D. stood up and placed a comforting 
hand on Denise's shoulder. He said: "I blame myself. Such a 
marraige ought never to nave taken place. [ had serious 
misgivings from the start. I spoke to Mr Wright. I warned him 
of the dangers." 


He made his way to the front and stood to the right of the 
video screen. "I have served in this sump and sewer of a city 
too long not to know the colour of depravity when I see it. It 
was in his face, in his gait, in his every word and gesture. 


“He was of the type I knew from my days with the Tent Hall 
mission - the type who would loiter in Monteith Row, Calton, 
and scan the tenements, waiting to be beckoned up by one of the 
harlots of the place. 


"I have distributed texts among these men, and nave stood 
and remonstrated with them by the hour, till the painted face 
at the window, the adjustment of an ear~ring or the quick 
little wave of tne hand fetched them away from me, into the 
miry slouga. 


"When we heard about the marriage we were shocked and 
appalled. Denise was a young woman of quite outstanding 
accomplishments. Throughout the parish she was renowned for 
piety and good works. 


"Also she was a student of conspicuous brilliance without 
ever becoming proud and disdainful. Her habitual smile and 
eagerness to please endeared ner to all who knew her. She was 
an example and an inspiration. It could only have been Satan 
tnat set Felix in her path. 


"T contacted tne father immediately. He admitted he was 
beside himself trying to make her see reason, and the best he 
had wrung from her was a promise to wait till Felix got his 
degree. He seemed perfectly satisfied with this. Apparently he 
nad an unshakeable conviction that Felix would fail in his 
studies, and be forced to leave the university. 


R.O. Wright: "He's quite right there. I did think the bold 
Felix was a bit of a muttonhead. But I never took any of it 
seriously, believe me. How could I? Look at him. Never in a 
nillion years did I believe she would let a decrepit little 
worm like that seduce her - even if he had ten degrees!" 


"T have to say I never had anything but had the gloomiest 
forebodings regarding the whole affair. And sadly tne 
disastrous outcome has justified my worst fears. Do not thiak I 
am trying to absolve myself of all blame. Clearly we are all to 
blame in this matter, each of us in his own way. We cannot bury 
our heads in the sand and say it was none of our business: that 
we were not involved. Tragedy should be everybody's business. 
No man is an island. 


"That said, however, I feel I must publicly acknowledge the 
fact that I heartily endorse the family's plea that Felix 
continue to be confined in this place, so that Denise may be 
able to take up her life once again with an easy mind, outwith 
the corrupting influence of this man. 


"Tt is to be hoped that the good people here will succeed 
where the rest of us have so signally failed. 


Det. Supt. Leonard: "That's well said. sir. Well said." 


"and in conclusion let me add that, should the authorities 
permit it, I am perfectly willing, yes even at this late stage, 
to enter the Quiet Room and offer what comfort I can to that 
poor tormented being we see before us. Alas, I am bound to say 
he has paid small heed to the holy precepts and wise counsels I 
have laid before nim in the past. That it is within these dread 
walls we are met tonight is proof enough of my failure as his 
pastor. 


"My hopes, I must tell you, are not high that he is yet 
ready to accept the Lord into his life. Yet for all that, we 
must not be deterred from trying ~- even if the case looks 
quite, quite hopeless, as indeed this one, to all intents and 
purposes, certainly does.” 


O'Phelim: "Thank you, sir. I would let him alone for the 
present. We'll get in touch with you when it's safe to go in 
there. He's been acting up a bit lately.” 


FELIX 


"T am in Sherwood Street. I am walking down Sherwood 
Street. IL am twenty-five years old. I live in No.3. It's all 
slum clearance here. A bright sunny day in Sherwood Street. I 
am on the side of the even numbers. It's not my side. Plenty of 
people passing, coming and going. They live here. They have 
always lived here. They are at home here. When the sun shines 
the houses here come out in scabs. The houses are sickly white 
and full of scabs. I like it better in a storm, in the dark and 
in a storm. 


“The side of the odd numbers is my side. So I walk on the 
other. I want to be a stranger here. Where the numbers are even 
I can be a stranger. I can turn my nead and look about me: what 
is this? what is that? Who is that old woman there? She is 
tottering to the grave. I thought I knew tne face, or something 
about her. The way she's bent over like that, the way her head 
is bent down like that. That's a pathetic sight. That's a sad, 
sad sight I must say. It's like the walking dead. It can be 
shocking for a stranger here. I am just walking here by chance. 
I turn my eyes away. I am not compelled to be here. I have no 
business on the even side. Old woman, I don't know you. Ask 
anybody. 


